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London papers of the 30th ult. have been received at N. 
York. They do not containany thing important. | 

Great Britain. The king bas abandoned his visit to Ire- 
land—this measure issaid to have resulted from the fate 
ofthe Catholic question. Preparations, however, were 
making for his reception in Hanover. 

Turkey. Advices from the Ionian Islands, state that the 
Morea and southern provinces of Greece, are manifesting 
the same spirit of insurrection against the Turkish power as 
those of the north. Some Greek officers, who have a know- 
ledge of British tactics, are at the head of the “insurgents,” 
who were collecting in large bodies. 

It is stated that Ali Pacha professes the Christian reli- 
zion, and has assumed the name of Alexander, or, as some 
say, Constantine, Itis added that he has joined the Greeks 
in their resistance of the ‘lurks. 

Colombia. A letter received from St. Thomas, by a 
respectable gentleman in Baltimore, states, that Carracas 
fell into the hands of the patriots on the 13th ult. 

lt is further stated that Laguira subsequently fell into 
the hands of the independents, and that, according to the 
latest accounts, the patriot flag floated all along the coast. 

Cora had declared forthe patriots, and many of the in- 
habitants favorable to the royal cause, arrived at Porto Ca- 
bello about the same time as the fugitives from Laguira. 


£7 The fact of the fall of Peracrile and Laguira is amply 
confirmed by arrivals at Philadelphia and New York, from 
Porto Cabello, &c. 

Laguira submitted without opposition. Porto Cabello is 
all that remains to the royalists, except the gre". thet t= 
stand upon in different places. There is n~ 
of the condition of La Torre and hisarmy, #. 
was in the neighborhood of Bolivar, and tl 
expected, The fall of the capital will prot 
dispersion of this force. We trust that this 
How nearly atan end. 
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414 THE PHILANTHROPISTS 


Cuba. That fell disease, the yellow fever, is reported , 


to Lave commenced its ravages at Havana. — 

‘Phere is said to be three political parties in Cuba: one 
for adhering to the old government of Spain—a second, for 
au union with the United States—a third, perhaps more 
powerful than the other two united, is for absolute unquali- 
fied independence. ‘Che negroes are said to present the 
great “ stumbling block” to the wishes and designs of the 
last. Inevery light that such a propulation can be viewed 
as slaves and suljects to the domination of the whiles, they 
are fatal tothe best interests of the latter. 


(26 NAIC ITE TIRE 


For the Philanthropist. " 








THE DESULTORY OBSEL. VER—No. 2 


It is pleasing to reflecton these things that have the great. 
est similarity toour own wature. We mark the vicissitudes 
of time, and the changes of the year, as the just emblems of 
eur own situation in the progress of life. They give a les- 
son which none bat the seliish are unwilling to hear. The 
page upon which they are written arresis the mind with the 
majesty of its appearance, and the application is tou deci- 
sive to fail conveying instruction to the beart. Hence the 
return of each season is greatful to the feelings of him, 
whose miad is above sensual objects, and whose peace is 
not founded on the continuance of earthly enjoyments. 

The poet whose fancy is renovated at the return of spring 


waits for its approach with anxiety : he takes his repast - 


amid the feagriuce of the opening year, and paints all its 
beauties with the enthusiasm of romance. The coloring of 
the flowery landscape, aud the budding foliage of the for- 
est; the singing of birds, and the cheerfulness of infancy 
spread a thousand delights to bis imagination, and call 
forth the velantary tribute of praise. 

The philosopher also, opens to himself a wide scope for 
soher reflection : he draws his morals from the scenes a- 
round him, and enriches his understanding with the max- 
mms of wisdom that are physically displayed,—Buat it is not 
the poet and philosopher only, that share these transports 
of felicity. Battie man who is humbly busied in the-ways 
of common live, whose mind is free, and whose feelings are 
tac Th alsis “ure +s partake of the same ¢ ‘atification. 

eamahvesmie that he expresses without, indicates 


peace, aud comoosure within. Uf his thoughts are not en- 
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bodicd in the language of inspiration, for the edification of 
others. they nevertheless leave a salutary impsession in his 
own breast. He feels that,nature is impartial in the distri- 
bution of what she intended as a solace for the inquietudes 
of lite. [tisthe objects of sensation that first give the 
ideas to the understandivg ; aud therefore, he whose eye 
can survey, whose ear can hear, and whose heart can feel, 
already possesses the radiments of intellectual happiness 
ai fis owncommand. Hecan make his own temper of 
miod correspond to the tones of nature, and feel satisfac- 
tion in his own bosom, by seeing it every where dispensed 
around him. He fancies that the various orders of nature 
sympathize with him in the general hilarity : be beholds a 
clearer sky, inbales a more propitious breeze, and finds a 
more complacent smile in the features of a friend, than the 
unfeeling could discover. Cold indeed must-be that heart: 
which is not moved, when the concert of all existence is: 
cheerfulness and joy ; when new vigor is imbibed with e- 
very breath, and the languor of melancholy i is net known.: 
er pursuing the still evening walk, L have often witnessed 

the effect of this soothing influence. When passion was 
seeking indulgence, or when care was extending her calls ;- 
1 have “then endeavored to throw off the restlessness of life, 
and listen to the varied melodies of the tribes of Natare :— 
every ungoverned thought has subsided, and every turbu- 
lent motion has been wrot ught into a participation with the 
peaceful raptures of the tw light hour. 

Ln this pleasing season, I often conceive that 1 am arain 
transporte. back into the vista of childhood, and recall 
up the transactions that were witnessed there. In the 
warmth of youthful gaiety, I looked ardently towards man- 
hood, and thought my joys would bot be complete till that 
period had arrived. The ¢almness of the morning antici- 
pated the felicities of the day, and the flatterings of hope 
had concealed the coming anxieties of the world But [ 
have now found that toifand watchfulness mingle with ter- 
restrial affairs ; and that the time has now passed away, 
in which pain was unfelt, and care was unknown. I will 
therefore apply dilligence in the present time, when life a 
pears to be animated with the energies of youth ; and aot 
delay in securing those advantages that the spring promis- 
es to bestow, but which autumn “must invariably take away. 


bod 


SOS EATS, 
The Waltham factory consumed in 1819 1400 bales of 
300 ib. cotton, or 420,000 Ib. and made 1,380,000 yards af 
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cloth, which, at. 20 cts, amount to 260,000 dollars ; the 
hands employed are 800, of which 260 are females. Here 
is a gain to the nation of 100,000 dollars, if the cotton be 


even deducted and estimated at 150,000 dollars; think how, 


many other persons, also, are susported by the $100,000 
thus saved at home to circulate and encourage industry, & 
to give comfort to our citizens, instead of being sent abroad 
in specie or in stocks : 


If 300 persons acquire 100,000 
3.000 at the same rate 1,000.000 

30.000 10,000.000 
300.000 400,000,000 


how few persons, and those principally females, are requir. 
ed to create a hundred million of dollars! Lf the distress. 
ed of our country were thus employed, they would consume 
more cotton, more wool, &c.: the farmer would be the great 
benefiter, It is easy to prove that we might soon undersell 
Great Britain in foreign markets. 

1 admit that the price of cloths would fall as the quanti- 
ty increased, and that the profits would be less. It is said 
that the Waltham proprietors now gain 25 percent. Why, 
it will be asked, do not others go into business? Itis re- 
plied, they dare not borrow of banks, and monied men pre- 
fer the funds, Confidence has been destroyed by the nu- 
merous bankruptcies. Let money, however, be in suffi- 
ciency, aud interest low, and manufactures will soon re 
vive-—f{ National Intelligencer, 6th inst. 
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From the Norfolk Beacon. 








The Whooping-Cough cured by Vaccination. 





Influenced by motives of liumanity fora large and peculi- 
arly interesting class of our community, who are now la- 
boring under Whooping-Cough, I am induced to commn- 
nicate the following, on the influence of Vaccination, in mi- 
ligating and finally removing the most tormenting disease 
of infantile nature. If parents and guardians will avail 
themselves of the practice recommended, I can asure them 


the result will be satisfactory and fully proved by expe-, 


rience. 


| —— M. 
That experienced and able physician, John Archer, M.« 


D. of ilariford county. in Maryland, writes to his friend 
Dr. Mitchell, of New York : 
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November 15, 1808. 

«You may recollect that about three or four years ago, I 
men‘ioned to you, that it was my opinion that vaccination 
would cure the Tussus Convulsiva ; that Lhad made one 
experiment, and that it suceeded fully to my expectations. 
1 mentioned the case to several physicians, and requested 
their making a trial of its effects, when they should have 
any patients with whooping-cough. The henefisial effects of 
vaccination above mentioned, determined me, in every 1in- 
stance that occurred of the hooping-cough, to vaccinate. I 
therefore have vaccinated six or eight patients that had. the 
whooping-cough, and inevery case it has succeeded in 
curing this most distressing disease. 

The whooping-cough does not come to its height in less 
than six weeks from its commencement, and then, when a 
favorable termination is expected, the declension of the 
disease is gradual, and it does not terminate in less than 
six weeks more. To arrest this affiicting disorder in its 
progress, I would recommend vaccination i the second or 
third week of the whooping-cough i, e. when the 
symptoms ofthe whooping-cough are fully ascertained, 
then to vaccinate. Should the convulsive cough be violent, 
1 should immediately vaccinate : being well assured that 
the distressing symptoms of the whooping-cough are check- 
ed by vacine disease. ‘he termination of the vaccine dis- 
ease will be the termination of the whooping-cough : that is, 
as soon as the vaccinated part loses the efflorescence, and 
the scab begins to dry and becomes of a blueish or brown- 
ish color, there will then be an evident change in the 
} whooping-cough for the better, and the severe symptoms 
; will cease. 

, Thus, of two formidable diseases, to which the human 
race are liable, the Small Pox and whooping-cough, the 
first is prevented, and the latter is cured. 

These observations 1 conceived it my duty to communi- 


cate. You will dispose of them as may be most agreeable 
to you.” | 
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EXTRACT FROM GOV. WOLCOTT’S MESSAGE 
TO THF LEGISLATURE OF CONNECTICUT, 


All our national :distresses proceed, in nly opinion, ’ 
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a defective system of finance, which will, § am pers’ tee 

more and more weaken and impoverish the] count’ °*. “* 
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value of labor, are sure signs of stagnation of every kind of 
active employment, & the hig) prices efour public siucks 
in Kngland, in connection with the rate of exchange, are 
infallible indications, that the representatives of our wealth 
are rapidly transferring to that country. The produce of 
vur farms being refused, these transfers are made 10 psy- 
ment for fabrics of wool, cotton, linev, and metals, wick 
our soil and our arts might produce in abundance, not m-re- 
ly for home consumption, but for the support of our com- 
merce, which can ouly revive through manufactares, er Oa 
‘ring European Wars in which we remain neutrai, | he 
fabrics which we impert, we yearly consume, thereby cou- 
stantly destroying the capital applied in payment, aud 
leaving our accumulating debts as mortgages upon cur ree 
maining resources. 

There is now no civilized indepeadent nation bat cur- 
selves, which has not become awakened tot e necessity of 
protecting its internal industry. Fromthe Baltic to the 
M<diterranean, the effort is universal, and we cannot, with 
impunity di-regard the admonitions which their examples 
inculcate. A comparison betwsen the condition of France, 
and this country, will illustrate the difference between wise 
and ineficient systems of political economy. For more 
than twenty five years, France was harras-ed by desolating 
wars, and within five years, she was oppressed by foreign 
armies, excited to acts of extortion, by | vindictive resent- 
ments, Nowshe supports a circulating medium in gold 
aud silver coins, her agricuiture, aris and manufictures are 
flourishing, her commerce is reviving, and both excite the 
jealousy of her neighbors and rivals ;_ her revenue exceeds 
her expenditures, and her taxes are diminishing. Except- 
ing the short period of the last war we have enjoyed peace, 
aud for the most of the time have supposed curselves to be 
prosperous, but the aequisitious of which we have boasted 
tor twenty years, have vanished, or are invested in unpro- 
(iuctive property, which is daily diminishing ia value ; our 
industry is becoming languid ; our currency consists of 
notes Which are representatives of our debts due to backs: 
even usury is less profitable than heretofere s our natioual 
lebt exceeds What it did when the present government w2s 
urst organized, including the debt of the revolutionary Wars 
and the state debis which were then assumed, w hile our 
revenue 1s unequal (o our annual expenses on the most re- 
cluced establisiiment Whiel we can make. 

Our agriguliuee, commerce and manuiactories, are equal- 
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ly depressed, and we perceive that no branch of industry 

can fiourish, but in consequence .of events aud measures, 
which will be beneficial to every employment. Gur com- 
pact population, vicinity to the best markets, our fertile soil, 
flocks and herds, eur arts and manufactures, the vigor of 
our institutions, the ingenuity, concord and energy of the 
peuple will, with a civine blessing, sustain us under avy 
trials, which, in common with our neighbors, we may be 
required to endure. We know that the world is open he- 
fore us, & that we can share in any contingent advantages 
which foreign markets may present, and that no export duty 
or burden can be imposed on any of our productions. By 
being required to support ourselves from our internal re- 
sources, we shallcultivate the republican virtues of frugali- 
ty. temperence & honest labor. Our greatest evil is, that 
we cannot exert our powers of improvement, and sufficient- 
ly encourage that enterprize, for which this state has long 
been distinguished. The pressure of the times falls beavi- 
est on our least opulent, and upon families recently estab- 
lished. ‘hese evils are greatly to be lamented, and they 
demand wise counsels and aconcert of views, to provide 
every redress of which they are susceptible. 

here is obviously no method, by which the interests of 
the people of this state can be advanced, but by promoting 
Measures tending to increase, diversify and improvegthe 
productive powers of human industry. Lhave no doubt, 
that great benefit has already resulted from the establish- 
ment of agricultural societies ; but as they have been whol- 
ly unassisted by public support, their efforts have been con- 
fined to promoting emulation, aud to disseminating informa- 
tion, and in these particulars, it is just to acknowledge, 
that the publications in this and the neighboring states, both 
on scientific and practical subjects, have been highly useful. 
The stock of useful animals is improving, an increasing at- 
tentiou to the multiplication and management of sheep. (6 
apparent, and improved modes of culture ha ave, in some pia- 
ces, been introduced ;—but, though there is generally no 
defect of diligence, it is certain that much ef our labor is 
not directed to the best advantage, owing toa want of the 
atest Improvements in agricultural implements and Jabor- 
Saving machines. 

During the last year, [ obtained information of recent 
discoveries, which are now in active operation. both in Eng- 
land & Brance, which L reeommend to your particular at- 
-fention, Machines have been invented in both countries. 
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by which hemp and flax, as taken from the field, car be 

repared for manufacturing, even the finest fabrics, and by 
which the labour, expense and loss occasioned by water 
steeping, or dew rotting, and the chymical process of bleach- 
ing, are wholly superceded. The French machines may, 
itis said, be easily constructed, are nt expensive, and 
are even of small bulk. ‘The process by which silky flax 
is obtained, fit for making the finest linea or lace, is repre- 
sented to be extremely simple, and from testimony taken 
before a committee, of the English house of commons in 
in the year 1817, and from their report it appears, that up- 
on the estimated quantity of land devoted to the culture of 


ficx in Great Britain and Ireland, the increased quantity of 
a superior kind of fibre, which might be obtained by dimi- 
nishing the waste, would, if the machines were in 
general use, furnish annual employment to more than eight 
hundred thousand persons. 





bi piestiti toa i: 





Tis discovery, by converting an unprofitable, into an 
advantageous object of husbandry, appears to be perfeetly 
adapted to our climate, state of society, andto the sapply 
of our present wants. We can no longer supply Europe 
with articles of food : we need little or no instruction in the 
best modes of raising flax; this is known to be the least 
perishable of our productions; the supply can therefore be 
readily accommodated to the demand, thereby preserving 
a steady price, while it may ina single season, be render- 
ed as abundant as we can desire: we now import nearly «ll 
the linen manufactures which we consume. Flax is adap- 
ted to a variety of fabrics, from cordage and sail-cloth for 
ships, to paper and fine linen for domestic use. All the 
necessary arts for conducting the manufactures are at pre- 
sent understood and practised. ‘he coarser fabrics can 
be manufactured by macbinery, which has already been in- 
troduced, and is now in successful operation in ‘the states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania: housebold 
industry would find ample employment in the different kinds 
of finer fabrics. From the exhibitions at our agricultural 
‘meetings, T am certain that many of our females possess 
skill and integrity which enables them to rival the finest 
looms of Europe. With an increase of the material. this 
skill.would rapidly disseminate. In a few years we may 
eT every kind of article which we now consume: af- 
po we may supply commerce with excellent articles 

exportation, while for a long time, and pertiaps forever, 
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this addition to our resources, would not intefere with the 
manufactures of cotton already established. 

Although models of these machines have not yet been in- 
troduced, and, though precise information will doubtless be 
detained from us, as long as possivle, yetfrom the general 
descriptions which have been given. [ have no doubt, that 
if the ingenuity of our mechanics could be strongly excited, 
they would at once be imitated and probably, improved, 
so that a considerable impulse to the industry of this state, 
might be communicated in a single year. 


EE 


From the Trenton Federalist. 





TEACHERS. 


Every effort to promote good education deserves the 
approbation and encouragement of the public. In thie 
light 1 view the association of teachers whose address aud 
constitution were lately published in y:ur paper. —It is 
well known that many of the teachers in this state have 
been in times past unqualified, vicious and disreputable 
men. In this way the whole profession has been degraded; 
eduvation debased and society injured beyond calculation. 
I believe the state of things is much inproved ip this respect; 
but still there is great room for improvement. Still if all the 
teachers in New Jersey who are ignorant or vicious, inca- 
pable or unfaithful, were exchanged for such as are of the 
middle class, it would be a great change for the better. 
But if the whole profession were as well qualified and faith- 
ful, as skilful and spirited, as the firstclass. it would be an 
immense improvement and an inestimable benefit. For let 
itbe remembered, that all the children of thé state pass 
from year to year, for successive years, and for successive 
penerations, under the care and tuiton of the teachers of En- 
glish Schools.—It can then be a matter of no small moment 
what are their qualifications and characters. Some persons 
indeed seem to be of opinion that the qualifications which 
teaching an English School requires, are very small and 
very simple, and the profession itselfis contemptible. ‘To 
read, to write and to understand something of Arithmetic, 
arc indeed no great qualifications. But to be correct, ex- 
pert and prompt, as teachers ought to be in every branch, 
and particular, is much more. Besides, grammer, geogra- 
phy, surveying, navigation and mathematics, might, a to 
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Mt. Pleasant. Ohio......Seventh Day, 6th month 28. 





NEWS-PAPERS. 


The increase of newspapers in the United States, has bees 
mentioned as an evidence of the intelligence of the people. . It 
probably has no parallell in any other country. And if the nume 
ber of these vehicles of information is a proof of the intelligence 
of the people, the pretentions of Ohio may be put in competition 
with those of any other State in the Union. 

I shall not pretend to state the number precisely. We know of 
45 including one monthly paper, but some of the others are semi 
weekly. It is very probable there are others I have never heard 
of, 

Newspapers are called the every day books of mankind. And 
if we consider the advantages that may be derived from them, 
when properly conducted, we may rather admire that they are no¢ 
in more general use, than that they obtain as extensive patronage 
as they do. 

By giving publicity to the interesting events of the times, both 
in our own, and foreign countries, they make us acquainted with 
mankind. Their virtues and vices, their prosperity and their suf- 
ferings are brought under review; and thus, some of the most lau- 
dable efforts of benevolence have been aroused into action. 

They give us information respecting Agriculture, Manufactu- 
tes, commerce and the Mechanic Arts, which we could not do 
without. Even science, through this medium may visit the walks 


of humble lite: and lastly, Philanthropy, and morality can hardly 
find a more powerful auxiliary. 


They please, by the variety they afford. They instruct, by the 
facts they record, And they may improve by the dessemination of 
correct sentiments, and the taste they inspire for literary pursuits. 

Even those who consider newspapers as beneath their notice, 
are indebted to them for more than half the knowledge they pos- 
sess. Though they may never readvone themselves, they get it at 
second hand. 

What would be our situation if we knew nothing of the world, 

or even of our own country, but what we derive from Our person 
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3) observations? Our minds would be as narrow as the circles in 
which we moved. Intelligence is the great cementing band 
which binds mankind together into one family. 

Where is the man, if he made a correct estimate of things, who 
could not afford the pittance that would furnish himself and tami- 
ly with a store of useful information. 

The Farmer, the Manufacturer, and the Mechanic, are particu- 
larly benefitted by the press, because the promotion of their re- 
spective interests is almost constantly kept in view, and a single 
article may produce a benefit to one of these classes that would 
amply compensate for the cost of a paper ten years—witness for 
example the increasing popularity of our Domestic fabrics—the in~ 
creasing economy and the attention now directed to sheep &c. all, 
in a great measure through the agency of the public prints. 
The merchant, cannot do without extensive information.—The 
man of sober thought, may patronize a medium of intelligence, 
which enlarges the sphere of his ggnowledge and his usefulness; 
and the cheerful may find in it, sondething to incline him to virtue, 
while he looks only for amusement. 

It is true that to realize all these advantages, or even any of 
them is not a light task. And it is equally true that the task is 
not always well performed by those who undertake it. 

But we editors are apt to receive less liberality of sentiments 
from our readers, than we are willing to extend to them. Amidst 
the varieties of taste which exists among men, it would be impos- 
sible for each one to have every thing to suit himself—If he finds 
nothing radically wrong, let him recollect that it 1s a public feast, 
and while he enjoys the privilege of selecting the article of his 
choice, be pleased that his neighbour can also find entertainment 
at the same table, though he may not happen to prefer exactly 
the same dish. 

In conclusion, we invité’those who do not take a newspaper, to 
subscribe for the Philanthropist, and those who have already sub- 
scribed for it, if we do not come quite up to their expectations at 
all times, to make as liberal allowances for us as they can. 


—_—— 


INDIANS. 


Several articles have lately appeared in the National Intelligen- 
cer, vindicating the character of the Indians, as to their suscep- 
tibili.y of improvement. It is evident that a considerable change 
has taken place in public opinion in relation to these people. 
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iiere are many strong obligations on the whites to recard: 


them with tenderness, to exert themselves to save them from-total 
extinction, and raise them to the common rank of men.— The 
country we inhabit was theirs. A large proportion of it was taken 
by force, and the balance Was purchased at less than one cent per 
ecre, : 
‘he following article fromthe Plough Boy will elucidate this 
§ nb) ieeta little. 

‘The whole quantity of land purchased by the United States, 
from the Indians, is estimated, in an official document at 191,778, 


53G acres. ‘The price agreed to be paid to the Indians, amounts 
ti 5 : 1,542,016, or less than 41 per hundred acres. The U. 


a have alrea dy sold 20, 188, 482 acres for $45,098,696 or 


more tien $200 per hundred acrés.—Net profit, 199 per cent. 
In the Intelligencer of the Gth inst- we find an article signed 
Americans, intended to stimulate the citizens of the U. S. to this 


work of benevolence and justice. One fact stated in this article - 


deserves to be noticed. It states thus: * This is the time to give 
tu the noble undertaking all the fair play which it merits, (and 
without which even its failure would not be censured,) and all the 
strength, as well that which arises from a complete defence of its 
oat work as that which ought to constitute its necessary supplies. 
Yes, this is the time, for the Indians themselves are alive to the 
importance of the work; so muchso that one tribe (the Choctaws) 
has given out of their annuity for fifteen years to come, the sum of 
six thousand dollars annually, besides cattle &c. &c. to 
be appropriated, to the use of the missions which is in operation 
in their country.” Sir thousand dollars annually, for 15 years $90 000 
besides cattle &e. &c. for the use or THE mission!!! IT‘ is earnestly 
to be wished that the attempts to civilize people may never bear 
even the appearance of self interest.. Tdo not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the transaction: or whether the Indians receive va- 
T know. that it does not look well upon paper. We also know 
that the orice which the Indians have received for their lands is @ 
mere plitanee compare ‘d with their real value. They have been 


renorant of the value of their property, and unabie to hold it. if 
they had estimated it ever so highly 

The sale of their lands, at so low arate necessarily left hom 
pour ———-olajects of be nevolenc e. They are sufering for every thing. 
Play sutier extremely for the necessaries of lite—The ‘y sufier for 
fhe want of Knowledge, and for the want of correct habits. And 
ANUOL pure, unmixed bene ‘oleace be extended to them, and fet. 


save tusty lade meoue? Ep. Philanthropist. 


n® for this large grant for the use of the’mission. But one thing’ 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, iDyY 
WHITE SLAVES. 
YROM THE LOUISVILLE, KY. EMPORIUM. 


‘¢ A laudable indignation was universally manifested a. 
wong our citizens, and even among our blacks, on Satur- 
day last, by the exposure of a woman and two children for 
sale at public auction at the front of our principal tavern. 
This woman and children were as white as any of our 
citizens, indeed we scarcely ever saw a child witha fairer 
or clearer complexion than the younger one. ‘That they 
were not slaves we donot pretend to say; but there was 
something so revolting to the feelings, at the sight of this 
woman and children exposed to sale by their young master, 
it excited such an association of ideas inthe .mind of every 
one, it brought to recollection so forcibly the morality of 
slave holding states—that not a persen was found to make 
an offer for them. 

‘The legal maxim of par. seg. vent. has made them 
slaves for life, and the same maxim will make the offspring 
of these children slaves. Who can think of this and not 
shudder? Can there not be, ought there not to» be, somes 
limitation, some bounds fixed to this principle?” 

‘ We trust we shall not see a second atiempt to sell them 
in this town.” 


POSES IIe 


~_—— ee 


MISSOURL 
‘The governor of this state has issued hi: proclamatioa 
convoking the legislature toassemble on the 4th of June 
inst. to take into consideration the act of congress declaring 
the conditional admission of that state into the anion, and 
for other purposes.—[ Niles’ Register 9th inst, 
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Medical Notice. 


A MEETING ofthe Physicians and Surgeons within 
this district is requested at Col. M. Duvali’s favern, 
Smithfield, Jefferson County, on the 30th inst. for the pur- 
pose of taking inte consideration several important profes- 
sional subjects—at which time and place a public lecture 
will be delivered by T. Flanner. M. BD. 

WM. HAMILTON 
WM. JUDKINS 
AMIt. Pleasant Ohio 
June 22d. 1821. 
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Land for Sale. 


That valuable tract of land, the late residence of RO- 
BERT CROTHERS decd. adjoining the ‘lown of Mt, 
Pleasant, is offered for sale, either all together, or it will 
be divided to snit the purchasers. 

ALSO 

Five quarter sections of land on Still Water, in Harrison 
County. 

Those disposed to purchase any of the above lands, are. 
invited to call on the subscribers in Mountpleasant. 

All persons having claims aguinst the estate of Robert 
Croters decd. are requested to present them in proper order 
for settlement, within #2 months from this time, 

JOSEPH McKEE, 
SAMUEL CROTHERS,} Ex’rs. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, 

Mt: Pleasant, June 9th 18x14. “n6 3t. 
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Book-Pinding, 


IN ITS VARIETIES, 
Can now be executed with neatness and despatch“at the Office of "the 
Philanthropist. The Subscribe: having determined to-combine neatness, 
durability, and moderation of price, indulges the hope, that he will re- 
eeive a liberal encouragement. | 
eod Books re-bound with care. E. BATES 


.% 





PRI N’ YIN G. FOR SALE. 


os 


VIZ. fe *, 
Pamphlets, Deeds, | ‘A considerable variety of # 
Summons, : 
Hand-bills, Executions, BOOKS, 


Blanks, viz. Snpenas &c. At the office of the Philan- 


:Executed ard for sale at this 
OFFICE, thropist. 





— 





FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
Price 18 3-4 cents, or $1,50 per dozen. 
THE JUVENILE EXPOSL COR, OR CHLLD’S 


" | DICTION ARY. 








